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THE LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND A BRIEF 
REVIEW OF THE SOCIETY’S ASSOCIATION WITH 
THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF 
PHILADELPHIA 



Howard P. Boyd* 

ABSTRACT: Histories of the library of The American Entomological Society and the 
society’s association with The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia are reviewed. 

It is not the intent of this paper to retell the history of The American 
Entomological Society. That story has been told adequately in at least three 
recorded histories. Nevertheless, in order to trace the story of our society’s 
library holdings, on the occasion of this 125 th anniversary meeting, it will 
be necessary to infringe, to some extent, upon history. 

The Entomological Society of Philadelphia, later, in 1867, to become 
The American Entomological Society, was organized on February 22, 
1 859. Less than one year later, at a meeting on December 1 2, 1 859, it was 
resolved “to establish a library of entomological literature for the use of 
members, and a committee was appointed to take charge of such books and 
pamphlets as may be contributed.” Thus the importance of a good 
entomological library was recognized from the very beginning and, over the 
past century and a quarter, the library of The American Entomological 
Society has proven to be one of its' most useful and valuable possessions. 

The first contribution to the library was a copy of Melsheimer’s 
Catalogue of the Coleoptera of North America, contributed by Dr. S.S. 
Haldeman at the meeting of J anuary 9, 1 860 held in the society’s new large, 
second- floor meeting room in the home of Charles Wilt at 1 308-10 South 
St. The next donation was made later that same month, on January 23rd, 
when Dr. Ezra T. Cresson presented twelve volumes and four pamphlets. 
Next month, on February 13, Dr. Thomas B. Wilson donated eight 
volumes to the library. This latter was only the beginning of a series of 
donations of rare works by Dr. Wilson during the last five years of his life. 

The society continued to meet in Mr. Wilt’s house for about two and a 
half years during which time the library continued to grow rapidly. The 
annual report of the recording secretary made at the meeting in December 
1862 includes the statement that “there has been an increase of 344 
volumes during the year, making a total of 47 3 volumes now on the shelves, 
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including a number of rare and valuable works, whereby the student of 
entomology may have opportunities of research hitherto unattainable 
except at considerable expense.” 

Two short years later, at the close of 1 864, according to Dr. Cresson in 
his 1909 history, the library contained 1,083 volumes and pamphlets, 
including a large number of valuable books on entomology contributed by 
Dr. Wilson and, following his death early in 1865, by his brother and 
executor, Rathmell Wilson. In total, according to Dr. E.T. Cresson, Jr., in 
1909, Dr, Wilson contributed about 1500 volumes. 

When, in 1 862, the rapid increase in the library and collections made it 
necessary to obtain larger quarters, these were provided by James Ridings 
who constructed, for the sole use of the Society, a two story building at 5 1 8 
South 1 3th St., on the northwest comer of 1 3th and Rodman Sts., to which 
the Society moved in August 1862. The Society continued to occupy this 
facility for thirteen and one half years, until January 1876. 

The office of society librarian was created on September 9, 1867, with 
G.B. Dixon as the first librarian. In his first report, he credited the library 
with 1262 volumes and 849 pamphlets. 

During the period when the society occupied its’ own building on South 
1 3 th St., from 1 862 to 1 876, the library and collections of the society grew 
to such large proportions and were of such great value that the possibility of 
destruction of all this material by fire gave the members much concern, and 
possibilities of obtaining safer quarters were seriously considered. Efforts 
were even made to interest persons of wealth to provide a fireproof building 
for the society, but without success. 

So, at a meeting held on April 12, 1875, Dr. George H. Horn suggested 
the possibility of securing “apartments” in the new building of The 
Academy of Natural Sciences at 19th and Race Sts. and a committee was 
appointed to determine the possibility and feasibility of an arrangement 
with the academy. After a number of conference meetings, the first of a 
series of agreements with the academy was reached on December 17,1875 
whereby the society has been permitted over all these succeeding years to 
occupy rooms within the academy building. The first meeting of the society 
in its’ new quarters at the academy was held on February 14, 1876. 

During this brief portrayal of library history and development up to this 
point, it is quite apparent that the various early moves of the society were 
dictated largely, at first, by the need for ever greater space for the society’s 
library and collections holdings, and, later, by growing concerns for its’ 
safety and protection. It was this latter concern that was the principal 
motivating factor in the society’s decision to move to the academy’s new 
facilities. 

Contributions continued to play an important role in library acquisitions. 
Proof of this is contained in early catalogues of library holdings. Three early 
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catalogues exist of works in the library of the society. These are: 1. a 
handwritten listing consisting of 35 5 Yi x 8 Yi " pages and containing over 
250 entries. This listing is undated but clearly was compiled early in 1864. 
2. a printed catalogue dated “up to January 1st, 1868” consists of 32 6Yi x 
10 " pages and contains 325 entries of more than 585 volumes, plus 45 
serial journals and 1 3 miscellaneous publications. An interesting feature of 
these two early catalogues is that the contributor or other source of each 
entry is noted by “presented by” or “deposited by.” In the 1868 listing, at 
least 265 or 45% of these were donated by Dr. Thomas B. Wilson or his 
executor brother, Rathmell Wilson. Another major contributor was Dr. 
Ezra T. Cresson who donated over 40 volumes. Other substantial 
contributors were J.C. Brevoort, A.R. Grote, S.S. Haldeman, Baron Osten- 
Sacken, and J.O. Westwood. 3. the third catalogue, a handwritten listing 
dated 1885, consists of 83 SY x 1 1 " pages, contains 582 entries, and shows 
the case, by capital letters, to which each was assigned. 

In 1897, by his will, the entire library on Coleoptera of Dr. George II. 
Horn was donated to the society’s library. As a result of all these 
contributions, the library in 1909, according to Dr. Cresson in his 1909 
history, contained nearly 1 300 titles, consisting of over 4100 volumes, of 
which over 2000 volumes represented journals of 190 soc«eties. 

In 1 907, the society was bequeathed a one half interest in a tract of land 
in Texas by a member, Henry Shimer. The realization from the sale of this 
land, nearly $7,700, was invested in the library fund. 

On November 2, 1936, an agreement was made with the academy for 
the removal of the society’s library from the proximity of its collections and 
study rooms, where it had been for the previous sixty years, to the stack of 
the academy’s library. Although this was only a change in physical location, 
it really was the forerunner of a new agreement to come eleven years later. 

Until 1947, the society maintained and added to its’ library without any 
outside assistance. However, the ever increasing size of the library, the 
complexitites of its’ operation, and the increasing use( s) being made of it by 
researchers both within and outside the society, called for an operational 
change. Under terms of an agreement made on December 17, 1947, the 
society deposited its library with that of the academy, while retaining title 
and absolute ownership of it. The academy agreed to catalog the library, 
maintain it, and supervise its’ circulation among members of both the 
society and the academy. The society continues to purchase, with restricted 
endowment funds, or exchange its’ periodicals for, entomological books, 
periodicals, and serials, to the best of its’ financial ability. In addition, the 
costs of binding all its’ entomological literature are borne by the society’s 
Cresson fund. The continuing objective of the society is the acquisition of all 
entomological literature pertinent to the pursuit of research in systematics, 
taxonomy, zoogeography, morphology, physiology and other non-applied 
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entomological disciplines. 

In the one hundred and twenty five years since the founding of the 
society’s library, it has grown into one of the most important collections of 
systematic literature in America, particularly in the older and rarer 
categories. It now contains well over 15,000 volumes and many thousands 
of pamphlets, reprints, and separata, and it is still growing. In addition, 
many valuable journals have been and continue to be acquired through 
exchanges of society publications with those of other organizations. 

Turning more, now, to the society’s associations with The Academy of 
Natural Sciences, by the terms of the initial agreement of December 17, 

1 875, all members of the society became life members of the academy, but 
it was further agreed that no person could become a member of the society 
who was not also a member of the academy. This prevented membership in 
the society by anyone who, although an active entomologist, felt unable or 
unwilling to afford the additional annual dues of the academy. In consequence, 
membership in the society gradually declined to the point that many 
business meetings could not be held for lack of a quorum. 

Another stipulation in this first agreement was that the members of the 
society would form and constitute the entomological section of the 
academy. In compliance with this, application was made to the academy for 
admission as an entomological section. This was granted by the academy 
and the section was duly organized and officers elected on May 12, 1876. 
For all practical purposes, this entomological section of the academy, 
comprising active and associate members of the society, carried out all the 
scientific activities of the society, while the society itself held its’ meetings 
only twice a year, in June and December, for the transaction of business and 
election of officers and committees. 

An interesting side-light of this society arrangement to become the 
entomological section of the academy is that in the year 1 889, it was agreed 
that the section would “publish its proceedings, and such short notes as may 
be offered” at or near the first of each month. It was further agreed this 
publication would consist of at least 160 pages annually, to be published in 
ten monthly parts, except July and August, with the title ENTOMOLOGI CAE 
NEWS and Proceedings of the Entomological Section of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. This new serial commenced publication 
in 1 890. The interest here is that whereas the society’s Transactions serial 
and Memoirs series both originated as and always have been society 
publications, in the case of Entomological News , although probably the 
same people were involved, whether society members or academy personnel, 
technically, at least, this really was an academy publication for the first 
thirty-five years of its’ existence, from the time of its’ first issue in 1890, 
until the sectional organization of the academy was abolished in 1924, 
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following which it became a society publication. 

A third major point in this early agreement with the academy required 
that all bequests, gifts, or donations of any property then possessed by, or 
acquired in the future by, the society, shall be considered and treated as the 
property of the academy during the continuance of the agreement. This, the 
members felt, was not the intent of the society so, in 1 894, they submitted a 
revision to the effect that all such acquisitions shall remain the property of 
the society. However, this was not agreeable to the academy and 
considerable discontent was fostered, to the extent that there were 
discussions as to the advisability of withdrawing from the association with 
the academy. Finally, however, a new or second agreement was reached on 
June 17, 1895 which allowed the society to retain possession of its’ 
collections and library in its' own name, but that “each specimen hereafter 
received by the Academy or the Society shall bear a label indicating its’ 
ownership, in case of dissolution.” 

When, in 1914, there were insufficient funds to provide for the 
necessary curatorial service the society’s collections demanded, the society 
proposed a new agreement under which the academy would assume the full 
salary of at least two curators, thus allowing the society to devote its’ funds 
to its’ library and publications. To this the academy would not agree, but a 
new, now third agreement was reached on December 7, 1915, in which the 
society agreed to deposit its’ collections with the academy in perpetuity, the 
academy agreeing “to forever care for said collections of insects, along with 
all its’ other collections, to the best of its’ ability,” the society “to continue 
its library” and publications “in such space as may be set apart, suitably 
heated and made convenient.” 

With the adoption of a new code of by-laws by the academy, on October 
14, 1924, all former sections of the academy were abolished and the 
requirements in the agreement with the society regarding restrictions of 
membership were nullified. Thereafter, members of the society no longer 
were required also to be members of the academy. At the same time, the 
associates of the academy’s former entomological section were invited to 
become members of the society and several availed themselves of this 
opportunity. 

Current relationships between the society and the academy are 
governed by the basic agreement of December 7, 1915, supplemented by 
the library agreement of December 17,1 947. From this brief review of the 
society’s library, collections, meeting facilities, Entomological News 
publication, and relationships with the academy, it is clear that these two 
organizations have had a very close working relationship for well over 100 
years. It is hoped that the society and the academy believe that each has 
had, and will continue to receive, mutual benefits from the present 
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arrangement. 
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SOCIETY MEETING OF MARCH 21, 1984 

The fourth regular meeting of The American Entomological Society was held on 
Wednesday evening March 21, 1984, in Townsend Hall on the University of Delaware 
campus. Seven members and ten guests attended a fascinating talk on “Forsenic Entomology” 
by Dr. Wayne D. Lord from the Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 

Dr. Lord’s thesis at the University of New Hampshire dealt with the succession of insect 
populations that decompose vertebrate carcasses. A knowledge of the species of insects 
present, their developmental stage, and their distribution on a carcass can provide a great deal 
of information about the time of death and in some cases the circumstances of death. Although 
Dr. Lord’s interests were in the ecology of decomposition, it became apparent that this 
systematic approch to decomposition provides critical pieces of information that are 
sometimes difficult for law enforcement officers to obtain on decomposing bodies. 

Within hours and sometimes minutes after death, calliphorid and sarcophagid flies will lay 
eggs on exposed facial and urogenital openings and on flesh wounds. Thus colonization of 
carcasses by new life practically coincides with death. Determination of the developmental 
stages of the various species on a carcass, combined with a knowledge of their developmental 
rates at different temperatures, allows one to deduce when the first eggs were laid and in turn 
the time of death. Staphylinid and silphid beetles arrive when their prey, the fly larvae, are well 
established. Still later, dermestid and trogid beetles consume connective tissue that was 
resistant to the initial decomposition. Dr. Lord discussed several homicide cases where 
knowledge of this type provided critical clues for the criminal investigators. 

In notes of local entomological interest, Hal White reported that the dragon fly, Gomphus 
( Stylurus) plagiatus had been discovered in Delaware. This species, which had been expected 
in the state, was identified in a student insect collection by Robert Lake. Garnet Nye reported 
that a male promethea moth had emerged last week from a cocoon collected two years ago. 
This was considered rather unusual by those present. 
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